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This article focuses on issues related to boys, literacies, and schooling as played out in 
the Australian context. It reflects on the swathe of populist discourse centring on 
boys, and on literacy, that drives a potentially divisive education agenda. In 
providing more nuanced analyses of the debates surrounding the disputed territory 
of boys, literacies, and schooling, the article offers examples of disaggregated literacy 
test data to demonstrate the importance of adopting a "which boys" and "which 
girls" approach to the issues. The article also provides brief coverage of the Success 
for Boys program, introduced in Australia in 2006, that encourages teachers to swim 
against the tide of populism by embracing the agenda in all of its complexity. 
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Cet article porte sur des questions reliees aux gargons, aux litteraties et a Tecole dans 
un contexte australien. L'auteure etudie les multiples discours populistes sur les 
gargons et la litteratie susceptibles d'entrainer une approche fractionnelle en 
education. Tout en foumissant une analyse nuancee des debats entourant le territoire 
conteste des gargons, les litteraties et Tecole, Tarticle fournit des exemples de donnees 
de tests de litteratie non regroupees qui demontrent Timportance de distinguer de 
« quels gargons » et de « quelles filles » il s'agit. En outre, Tarticle presente 
brievement un programme lance en 2006, Success for Boys, qui incite les enseignants a 
nager a contre-courant du populisme en adoptant un point de vue qui tient compte de 
toute la complexite de Teducation. 
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In Australia, as in other countries - New Zealand, Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom, for instance - the educational gaze over 
the past decade has turned towards boys. At a national level, serious 
concerns have been expressed, and generous federal funds have been 
invesfed in improving learning oufcomes for boys in Ausfralian schools, 
a case fhaf has been mirrored nafionally elsewhere (Educational Review 
Office [ERO], 1999; ERO, 2000; Ofice for Sfandards in Education 
[Ofsfed]/ERO, 1996; Ofsfed, 2003a; Ofsfed 2003b; Younger & Warrington, 
2005). In focusing on fhe Ausfralian confexf, fhis arficle documenfs some 
of fhe concerns abouf boys, liferacies, and schooling fhaf have plagued 
fhe media, worried parenfs, disfurbed fhe wider communify, spurred 
politicians info acfion, and generafed a wave of research and consulfancy 
acfivify across fhe counfry. On such a fide are we now afloaf. 

This arficle begins by exploring fhe perceived imporfance of a boys' 
agenda in Ausfralia as insfanfiafed in disfurbing public discourse abouf 
boys, and abouf liferacy, and in fhe political upfake of fhe issues. In 
investigating dafa commonly used to supporf claims fhaf boys are in 
frouble, and fhaf boys are failing af school, fhe arficle questions fhe 
legitimacy of public and political concerns and suggesfs fhaf some of fhe 
momenfum for a boys' agenda has been wrongheaded, firsf and 
foremosf, because if has been based on foo simple dafa analyses. When 
dafa are disaggregafed, faking info accounf fhe interplay of ofher critical 
factors besides gender, fhe picfure is shown fo be more complex, more 
problematic, fhan one fhaf rolls all boys fogefher and essentialises fhem 
as a group. Alfhough fhe exercise of disaggregafing dafa supporfs fhe 
call for more nuanced responses fo fhe issues, fhe arficle challenges fhe 
legitimacy of some passionately held, buf largely unsubsfanfiafed, 
explanations as fo why some boys under-achieve af school, and in 
liferacy classes in particular. The arficle concludes wifh a recounf of one 
affempf fo sfem fhe flow of populisf ideas in schools fhrough fhe 
infroducfion of a research-informed. Success for Boys professional 
learning program fhaf encourages feachers fo grapple wifh fhe 
complexify of fhe issues and fo swim vigorously againsf fhe fide of 
populism so readily capfured in an over-simplified boys versus girls 
agenda. The goal of fhe federally endorsed, professional learning 
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program, introduced in 2006, is to achieve higher levels of success for 
boys - as well as for girls - in Ausfralian schools. 

DISTURBING PUBLIC DISCOURSE ABOUT BOYS 

There's a tangled web turning our boys into angry young men. [headline] 

'You might as well just cut off their balls,' said one father of sons. . . 

'What agenda is being pursued here? Is it feminism gone mad?' (Miranda 
Devine, Sydney Morning Herald, December 18, 2005) 

These media grab-lines from a widely circulafed Ausfralian newspaper 
offer an enfry poinf for undersfanding how boys have been so squarely 
posifioned in recenf fimes on fhe educafion and polifical agenda. The 
journalisf's oufrage, arficulafed colourfully in fhe article, was friggered 
by whaf she read as one school's anti-male practices - practices fhaf 
presumably would repress boys' nafural expressions of masculinify and 
damage fheir irmafe sense of fhemselves as male subjecfs. Af fhe school 
in quesfion, a decision had been made fo ban superhero play in fhe 
preschool cenfre because, in fhe feachers' experiences, such play so offen 
disinfegrafed info aggressive and anfi-social displays amongsf young 
children. 

The tone of fhe journalisf's commenfs could be considered hisfrionic 
if nof reprehensible, and her words could easily be dismissed if fhey 
were a one-off media evenf, buf fhey are nof: fhey reflecf a spirif of 
confagion fhaf has suffused public media here. As argued elsewhere 
(Lingard, 2003; Mills, 2003) sfories like fhese have operafed in Ausfralia 
fo posifion boys and men as fhe new disadvanfaged. In an interesting 
discursive fum, sfories abouf boys doing poorly af school have 
sometimes been seamlessly reconsfifufed info sfories of reversals of 
power relafions, of women faking over fhe world of work and, 
ulfimafely, of fhe emasculafion of boys and of men - an echo of fhe 
urmamed fafher's lamenf fhaf "you mighf as well jusf cuf off fheir balls." 
Typically, in capifalizing on fhe populisf fheme of emasculafion, one 
Ausfralian newspaper nofed fhe "crumbling concepf of a pafriarchal 
society" and cautioned, "Sometime in the new millermium, a new race of 
women may fake charge - assisted, no doubf, by faifhful male mufanfs 
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who speak in squeaky voices and shoot blanks" (David Crossen, The 
Courier-Mail - Weekend, February 10, 1996, p. 4). 

It has not been unusual for public commentaries like these on 
changing gender relations to conflate a litany of female success stories 
wifh sfories of penises shrinking fo cliforal dimensions - liferally or 
mefaphorically. Confinuing righf fo fhe fime of wrifing fhis arficle, fhe 
media continues fo frouble fhe public wifh sfories of emasculation 
claiming fhaf "our boys and men are being rendered a shell of fheir 
former fesfosferone fuelled hunfer and gafherer selves" (Jane Fynes- 
Clinfon, Courier Mail, April 6, 2006). 

Given confinuing media exposure in Ausfralia for more fhan a 
decade, if is nof surprising fhaf anxiefy abouf boys has gained 
momenfum guaranfeeing public supporf and governmenf funding for 
research in fhe field. Whaf is surprising is fhaf fhe basis for generalised 
concern abouf boys - all boys, fhaf is - is nof borne ouf by achievemenf 
dafa as analysed in fhis arficle, or by frends associated wifh fhe labour 
markef; likewise, fhe generalised silence abouf girls in educafional 
discourse, research funding, and policy focus - ofher fhan whaf often 
appears as an apologetic aside - is nof supporfed on fhe basis of 
achievemenf dafa, young women's impacf on fhe labour markef, or a 
range of ofher indicators eifher. 

If is nof fhe case in Ausfralia fhaf all boys are doing poorly af school, 
or in literacy classrooms, while girls oufsfrip fhem, and evidence of fhis 
claim will be presented furfher on in fhis arficle. Neifher is if fhe case 
fhaf girls are confrolling fhe labour markef as a resulf of fheir better 
school performance, or of fhe higher liferacy achievemenf af school. 
Counfer fo media hype, fhe Dusseldorp Skills Forum reporfed a sobering 
realify based on fheir large-scale empirical sfudies info labour markefs: 

Two decades of feminist advances have produced important breakthroughs for 
all young women, but especially a small number of relatively privileged young 
adult women. At the same time, a significant minority of women are embarked 
on the down escalator, reduced to the fringes of labour markets and finding 
structured training difficult to access .... Three out of every five young adults in 
the bottom quintile of income earners is a female, but only one in three in the top 
quintile of young adult income earners is a woman. (Dusseldorp Skills Fomm, 
1999, p. 7) 
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Similarly, in drawing on data from the United Nations Development 
Program, Connell (2000) argued that: 

On almost any measure of resources - wealth and income, cultural authority, 
levels of education, political influence, control of organizations - and in all parts 
of the world, men are the advantaged group in gender relations (United Nations 
Development Program, 1999). It would require an unbelievable reversal, in an 
unbelievably short time, for boys to have lost this advantage and become a 
disadvantaged group, (p. 166) 

Moreover, despite advances made by girls and women, the World 
Economic Forum ranked Australia tenth, behind Scandinavian countries. 
New Zealand, Canada, and the UK, on a comprehensive index 
measuring the global gender gap that still privileges males over females 
(Lopez-Claros & Zahidi, 2005). 

In Ausfralia, if seems fhaf public discourse abouf boys, parficularly 
fhaf produced and mainfained fhrough fhe media, has confribufed 
spirifedly fo an unexamined, unsophisficafed approach fo a boys' 
educafion agenda. In looking more closely af fhe associafion befween 
gender and liferacy oufcomes, fhis arficle argues for a more nuanced 
response fo fhe currenf focus on boys' learning af school and for a re- 
examinafion of research and policy direcfions. These argumenfs, which 
depend on disaggregafion of liferacy dafa, will be faken up again affer 
reviewing how liferacy, like boys, has been consfifufed fhrough public 
discourse. 

DISTURBING PUBLIC DISCOURSE ABOUT LITERACY 

Jusf as fhe media has confribufed fo public opinion abouf boys being af 
risk of low level achievemenf and emasculafion af school, so foo has if 
confribufed fo concern abouf liferacy oufcomes in Ausfralian schools. 
Given a confexf of public apprehension abouf how Ausfralian sfudenfs 
are failing af liferacy, fhe media has played ifs parf in perpefuafing 
sfories of degenerafing liferacy sfandards among sfudenfs. As 
demonsfrafed in a recenf insfance, fhe polifical edifor of a high profile 
Sunday newspaper provided a fwo page spread, headlining "This 
'appalling' befrayal of kids" (Darrell Giles, The Sunday Mail, February 12, 
2006). In whaf was produced as a "special reporf," fhe polifical edifor 
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declared that "Spelling and grammar had been 'sacrificed at the altar of 
relevance' and primary school sfudenfs in 2006 were no mafch for fheir 
counferparfs of 1955" (p. 10). To demonsfrafe fhe poinf fhaf schools were 
indeed failing sfudenfs, fhe special reporf provided a sample of 
quesfions for a number of subjecf areas from a 1955 Queensland exam for 
year-8 sfudenfs. For fhe key learning area of English some of fhe 
examples were as follows: 

1. From fhe underlined words in each of fhe following senfences 
subsfifufe one word derived from fhe roof given in brackefs: 

• ITe could falk freely on any subjecf (verfo) 

• The man felf angry and insulfed af fhe unjusf accusafion (senfio) 

• These lawless men plarmed secrefly fo fake confrol of fhe counfry 
(spiro) 

2. Selecf fhree of fhe following exfracfs faken from your School Reader 
and wrife in your own words fhe meaning of fhe passages selecfed: 

• I grieve for his Majesfy's exchequer, affer keeping fhee fwo monfhs 
or more - An Interview with Judge Jeffreys 

• The Saracen wheeled his sfeed wifh inimifable dexferify - The 
Crusader and the Saracen 

• Full well fhey laughed wifh counferfeifed glee af all his jokes - 
Pictures from the Deserted Village 

Alfhough currenf year-8 sfudenfs may nof score well on such a fesf, 
fhe sfory - and fhe liferacy fesf fhaf supporfed if - could easily have been 
reconsfrucfed fo demonsfrafe a differenf poinf. For insfance, fhe 
invesfigafors could have examined whefher fhose who did well in 
answering quesfions abouf Lafin derivafives and quofafions from fheir 
School Reader in 1955 - even wifh fhe benefif of an addifional half- 
cenfury of opporfunify - could now demonsfrafe levels of command 
comparable fo whaf so many young people demonsfrafe in employing 
confemporary liferafe pracfices requiring masfery of mulfi-mediafed 
forms of communicafion and modes of exchange. The sense of longing 
for fhe pasf, and of grief, expressed in "fhis 'appalling' defrayal of kids" 
resonafes sfrongly wifh whaf Luke and Luke (2001) describe as "an 
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unquenchable desire among (a particular generation of) educators . . . for 
a refurn and resforafion of childhood before fhe Fall" (p. 95). 

Counfer fo fhe frend of pining for Paradise Losf, Educafion 
Deparfmenfs across Ausfralia have moved sfeadily fo embrace broader 
definifions of liferacy, some even have incorporafed fhe concepf of 
mulfiliferacies (The New London Group, 1996). As explained, for 
example, in one sfafe's liferacy sfrafegy review: 

. . . being a child, being an adolescent and indeed, becoming literate have changed 
in some fundamental ways. The tool kit of basic skills that served many of us 
well in the 1950s is inadequate today. ... young people's capacity to produce, 
read and interpret spoken language, print and multimedia will become their 
central means of livelihood, the survival skills needed for work and leisure, for 
citizenship and community participation and for personal growth and cultural 
expression. For these youth, the capacity to manage, process and interpret 
information will be as important as the 'three R's' were for people educated in 
the 1950s, when economies and communications were simpler and employment 
was virtually guaranteed. (Education Queensland, 2000, p. 7) 

Although such changes have occurred at policy level, they are not 
always manifest in transformations of curriculum, pedagogy, and 
assessmenf pracfices as required by schools fo embrace policy direcfions. 
And fhe changes are nof always sfrongly supporfed by Educafion 
minisfers who parficipafe in fhe polifical manufacfure of nafional liferacy 
crises, even in fhe face of evidence fhaf for reading liferacy af leasf, 
Ausfralian children sif comforfably near fhe fop of fhe infernafional 
league fable wifh Einnish, New Zealand, and Canadian children (See 
Organizafion for Economic Co-operafion and Developmenf [OECD], 
2000, 2003). 

As Luke and Luke (2001) argue, fhere may be maferial reasons for 
fhe consfanf whipping up of panic abouf fhe decomposifion, rafher fhan 
celebrafion of fhe recomposifion, of young people's liferacy pracfices: 

...the crises of print literacy and their preferred ameliorative social strategies are 
being used as a nodal point in public discourse both to delay and sublimate the 
emergence of new educational paradigms around multiliteracies, around new 
blended forms of textual and symbolic practice and affiliated modes of identity 
and social relations, and to forestall a substantive debate over the implications 
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such shifts might have for an aging, creaky, industrial, print-based schooling 
infrastructure, (p. 96) 

Luke and Luke present their polemical position that "the continued crisis 
in early print literacy has become a default stalling tactic by educational 
systems that are unable to come to grips generationally and practically 
with multiliteracies and increasingly alien and alienated student bodies" 
(P-96). 

The constitution of liferacy crises in exclusively fradifionalisf ferms is 
imporfanf fo consider in fhe confexf of public concern abouf boys' 
liferafe pracfices. Such concern is likely fo have been inflafed, skewed af 
leasf, by fhe measures fhaf are used, given fhaf research consisfenfly 
indicafes lower levels of engagemenf wifh prinf-based fexfs (Millard, 
1997; OECD, 2000, 2003a, 2003b) and higher levels of use and masfery of 
digifal communicafions and mulfi-mediafed modes of exchange among 
boys fhan among girls (American Associafion of Universify Women, 
2000; Ausfralian Key Cenfre for Culfural and Media Policy, 2000). 

INVESTIGATING LITERAGY DATA 

In Ausfralia, concerns abouf boys and concerns abouf liferacy have been 
conflafed over fhe decade info a powerful political agenda focusing on 
boys' achievemenfs in liferacy-relafed fasks af school. Aparf from media 
sfories fhaf infensify public anxiefies, concerns abouf boys' achievemenfs 
have generafed largely from research reporfs showing fhaf, on average, 
boys demonsfrafe lower level oufcomes fhaf do girls on a range of 
liferacy measures af school. 

If is imporfanf fo recognise here fhaf some of fhe measures used fo 
demonsfrafe fhe case fhaf boys are under-performing in relafion fo girls 
are based on relatively narrowly defined aspecfs of liferafe pracfice - for 
example, resulfs for basic skills fesfs or for reading and wrifing 
benchmarks - while ofher measures offer broader reflecfions of liferacy 
achievemenf - for example, achievemenf resulfs in fhe key learning area 
of English af fhe senior secondary level of schooling. To fhis end, an 
abundanf supply of sfafe and national dafa on various aspecfs of boys' 
and girls' performance across a range of liferafe pracfices, demonsfrafed 
across a range of year levels af school, has been collecfed in Ausfralia 
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(MCEETYA, 1999-2003; Australian Council for Educational Research 
1997a, 1997b; Marks & Ainley, 1997; Masters & Eoster; 1997) However, 
school-based measures typically do not take account of newer literacy 
sites or practices. As argued elsewhere: 

Concerns about boys' literacy performance usually refer specifically to their 
demonstrated competence in the context of literacy as it is done and evaluated in 
schools, despite the fact that this represents only one literacy site, and one broad 
set of literacy practices. Many boys have literacy skills that are not recognised in 
the classroom, that are potentially powerful and useful in the communication 
technologies of the future. Surfing the net, reading video screens and engaging 
with computers all demand levels of literate competence that do not figure 
highly in school measurements of literacy. And significantly, such literacy sites 
and literacy competence do not clash with boys' and young men's desire to take 
up positions as 'masculine' subjects even in the pre-school years. (Alloway &c 
Gilbert, 1997, p. 54) 

Gendered difference wifh elecfronic modes of communicafion is well- 
documenfed in research and has been regarded as being implicafed in 
boys' poor levels of achievemenf in prinf modes of liferacy, and fheir 
disengagemenf in liferacy classrooms which frequenfly rely upon older 
modes of fechnology (Beavis, 1999; Erafer, 1997; MacDonald, Saunders & 
Benfield, 1999). 

An imporfanf poinf fo fenfafively pose, fherefore, is fhaf boys may 
underachieve in school-based liferacy, buf fhey may nof necessarily 
underachieve in ofher forms of socially valued and more desirable 
liferafe pracfice. In facf, if is imporfanf fo consider why if is fhaf fhe new 
liferafe subjecf, who lives and plays wifh and fhrough mulfimedia 
represenfafions of globalised culfure and fhe new liferacies such a 
culfure creafes, is nof more prominenfly represenfed in school culfures, 
school pedagogies, and assessmenf regimes. In fhis sense, if is worfh 
invesfigafing whefher if is girls who are foregoing masfery of fhe liferafe 
pracfices of fhe fufure fhrough fheir lesser engagemenf wifh new digifal 
fechnologies. 

Alfhough school-based measures of literacy achievement remain to 
be further interrogated by researchers and policy makers, the case for a 
more nuanced reading of gendered learning oufcomes in Ausfralian 
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schools has gained considerable momentum. Given a strong lead, 
underpinned by large-scale empirical research (Teese, Davies, Carlton, & 
Polesel, 1995), Australian studies have continued to provide evidence 
that supports a "which boys?" - and "which girls?" - approach. Large- 
scale studies have addressed issues related to, for instance, male and 
female sfudenfs' performance af school and fheir posf-school pafhways 
(Collins, Kenway, &McLeod, 2000), boys' educafional needs (Lingard, 
Marfino, Mills, & Hahr, 2002), and boys' school-based liferacy 
achievemenfs (Alloway ef al., 2002). Nafionally-funded sfudies like fhese 
have been informed and furfher supporfed by enfhnographic sfudies 
and liferafure on boys' educafion (for example, Alloway, Gilberf, Gilberf, 
& Henderson, 2003; Connell, 2000; Epsfein, Elwood, Hey, & Maw, 1998; 
Gilberf & Gilberf, 1998; Jackson, 1998; Mac an Ghaill, 1994; Marfino, 1999; 
Marfino, Lingard, & Mills, 2004). 

The corpus of research demonsfrafes fhe inadequacy of employing 
fhe binary cafegory of gender fo explain differences in school 
achievemenf when learning oufcomes can be shown fo be more deeply 
embedded in a web of individual, socio-culfural, and hisforical 
undersfandings abouf whaf if means fo learn af school, and whaf if 
means fo be literafe in fwenfy-firsf cenfury, posf-indusfrial, globalising 
communifies. If is easy fo demonsfrafe fhe imporfance of facfors ofher 
fhan gender, and fo highlighf fhe inferplay of gender wifh ofher facfors 
in influencing learning, when school resulfs are disaggregafed. Alfhough 
many examples can be offered, fwo examples may suffice fo demonsfrafe 
how fhe quesfion abouf "which boys" and "which girls" are af risk of 
failing af school, and ifs corollary, which boys and which girls are 
schools likely fo fail, is nof ideologically driven - quife fhe confrary, fhey 
have a sfrong evidenfial base in hard sfafisfical dafa. 

EXAMPLE 1: THE IMPACT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
(DIS)ADVANTAGE 

The following graph illusfrafes fhe imporfance of disaggregafing 
achievemenf dafa as reflecfed in fhe resulfs of a liferacy fesfing program 
conducfed across Ausfralia.^ The graph in Figure 1 displays fhe average 
resulf for male and female sfudenfs as well as illusfrafing fhe inferacfion 
of gender wifh socio-economic (dis)advanfage for fhe year-7 reading fesf. 
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Because of space restriction, only one graph is reproduced here but the 
same pattern of results was apparent for reading and for writing, for 
students at each year level tested, that is, years 3, 5 and 7. This same 
pattern of interaction between gender and socio-economic factors was 
shown in earlier work by Davy (1995). Importantly, where gendered 
learning outcomes are a source of national concern and debate, more 
sophisticated analyses have not been routinely provided by education 
departments, state or national. 



Disadvantaged Schools Index 

Source: Education Queensland. Year 3, 5 & 7 Testing Program, 2000 


Figure 1: Reading, Year 7: Gender X Disadvantaged Schools Index 


By looking first at the state average for females and males, indicated 
in the horizontal lines in Figure 1, it is clear that girls outperformed boys 
in reading at year 7. Flowever, when gender is employed as the single 
identifying feature of the student body, nothing more can be said other 
than girls, on average, score better than boys. Flowever, when data are 
further disaggregated, for example, to examine the interaction of gender 
and socio-economic (dis)advantage, a more complex picture emerges 
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and a more nuanced story can be extracted from the data about who is 
under-performing in liferacy classrooms. 

To fhis end. Figure 1 displays fhe inferacfive effecf of gender and 
socio-economic (dis)advanfage as ploffed in fhe roughly diagonal lines 
on fhe graph. The graph was consfrucfed using fhe Disadvanfaged 
Schools Index, available for each school, based on populafion and 
housing census dafa for fhe cafchmenf area fhaf each school serves. This 
index^ takes account of variables like employmenf/unemploymenf, 
income, educafion, family sfrucfure, housing characferisfics, 
Aboriginalify, and English language fluency. In fhis graph, schools are 
locafed in relafion fo one anofher wifh 'T denofing fhe mosf 
disadvanfaged, and '7' fhe mosf advanfaged, cafchmenf areas from 
which schools draw. 

In comparing fhe roughly diagonal lines wifh one anofher. Figure 1 
confirms fhaf girls oufperformed boys af each sfep along fhe index of 
socio-economic (dis)advanfage, fesfifying fo fhe influence of gender. 
However, fhe graph invifes more nuanced readings, allowing for ofher 
conclusions as well: 

• Firsf, fhe spread of scores among boys, and among girls, associafed 
wifh socio-economic (dis)advanfage is clearly much greafer fhan fhe 
difference in scores befween boys and girls. On fhe basis of fhese 
dafa, if can be argued fhaf an exclusive focus on gender - merely 
comparing average scores for girls and boys as groups - makes 
invisible fhe more powerful impacf fhaf poverty and privilege can 
have on the uptake of school liferacy pracfices, an observafion fhaf is 
borne ouf by mulfi-level sfafisfical analyses as well (Masfers & 
Forsfer, 1997). 

• Second, boys af schools fhaf drew from fhe mosf advanfaged socio- 
economic cafchmenf areas oufperformed girls af schools fhaf drew 
from fhe leasf advanfaged socio-economic cafchmenf areas. Thaf is, 
idenfifiable cohorfs of boys oufperformed idenfifiable cohorfs of 
girls. Compare, for insfance, boys in schools drawing from fhe mosf 
affluenf cafchmenf areas - for insfance, fhose wifh a Disadvanfaged 
Schools Index of 7, 6, 5 and 4 - wifh girls in school cafchmenf areas 
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marked by relative poverty - for instance, those in schools with a 
Disadvantaged Schools Index of 1, 2 and 3. 

• Third, consisfenf wifh ofher research fhaf has idenfified a fail of boys 
af fhe boffom end of school achievemenf (Alloway & Gilberf, 1997; 
Collins ef al, 2000; Cresswell, Rowe, & Wifhers, 2002), Figure 1 
shows fhaf boys af schools serving fhe mosf disadvanfaged socio- 
economic cafchmenf areas were fhe lowesf scorers of all. Af fhis 
poinf, if is worfh considering whefher fhe cohorfs of girls attending 
schools marked by higher concenfrafions of poverfy are much better 
off fhan boys who share fheir circumsfances. Girls, as well as boys, 
who were drawn from relafively poor areas fell considerably below 
fhe average reading scores for fhe sfafe. If is doubfful whefher fhe 
differenfial by which fhese girls beaf boys from fhe same cafchmenf 
areas would sfand fhem in any better sfead wifh respecf fo fufure 
success af school or in relafion fo fhe labour markef. Whefher such 
girls are likely fo be glossed over, losf from sighf complefely, in fhe 
name of a boys' agenda is anofher quesfion alfogefher. 

EXAMPLE 2: THE IMPACT OF INDIGENEITY 

In Ausfralia, Indigenous sfudenfs generally demonsfrafe considerably 
lower levels of liferacy achievemenf af school fhan non-Indigenous 
sfudenfs. This sifuafion has been well documenfed and is a source of 
nafional concern (MCEETYA, 1999-2003). Furfher arguing fhe case for 
more careful reading of dafa. Figure 2 idenfifies fhe percenfage of 
mainsfream boys and girls and fhe percenfage of Indigenous boys and 
girls who were idenfified as being in fhe boffom fwo bands of a sfafe- 
level year-3 Basic Skills Tesf for liferacy. The reason for exploring 1999 
fesf resulfs is fhaf fhe disaggregafion of dafa showing gender's 
associafion wifh Indigeneify was available only for fhaf year. Wifh fhe 
excepfion of 1999, Ausfralia's nafional reporfs on schooling do nof offer 
even fhe simplesf of disaggregafed resulfs like fhese, providing insfead, 
single factor comparisons befween boys and girls, mainsfream and 
Indigenous sfudenfs, and sfudenfs from English and ofher linguisfic 
backgrounds. 
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■ Male 
I Female 


Mainstream students Indigenous students 

Extrapolated from data presented in the NSW report to MCEETYA (1999) 


Figure 2: New South Wales Basic Skills Test, 1999. Per cent of Year 3 
Students identified wifhin Bands 1 and 2 for Liferacy 

Af a glance. Figure 2 confirms gender's association wifh year-3 liferacy 
skills for mainsfream and for Indigenous sfudenfs. Thaf is, for each 
cohorf of sfudenfs, more boys fhan girls are locked info fhe lowesf bands 
of skills achievemenf. Flowever, if is also fhe case fhaf a much higher 
percenfage of Indigenous girls are locked info fhose lower skills levels 
fhan are mainsfream boys, identifying Indigenous girls as being a higher 
risk cafegory fhan mainsfream boys. 

In brief, gender is an influenfial factor to consider when examining 
school-based liferacy oufcomes; ifs impacf cannof be denied. Buf gender 
cannof, by ifself, explain how sfudenfs fake up liferacy practices af 
school. As ofhers have nofed, "fhe 'underachievemenf' of boys af school 
is a sfrongly classed and racialized phenomenon" (Epsfein ef al, 1998, p. 
11) and ofher facfors nof considered in fhis arficle, including fhe 
geographical location in which sfudenfs attend school, fheir language 
backgrounds, and sexualify will be imporfanf feafures fo consider as well 
(ACER, 1997; Epsfein, 1998; Martino, 1999). Wifh ifs resfricfed focus, fhis 
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article demonstrates that boys from low socio-economic backgrounds 
and Indigenous boys are at high risk of being among fhe boffom 
performers in liferacy classrooms. Af fhe same fime, idenfifiable cohorfs 
of girls share fhis space wifh fheir brofhers, a sifuafion fhaf may offer 
fhem no more cerfain rewards. 

In Ausfralia fhe "which boys" movemenf has been furfher boosfed 
by fhe recenf release of large-scale, mulfilevel modelling analyses fhaf 
illusfrafe "fhe error in fhe general sfafemenf fhaf 'boys are 
underperforming in relafion fo girls', based on overall patterns in 
aggregafed dafa" (Richardson, 2005, p. 112). In researching fhe variable 
of sfudenf abilify, Richardson has shown fhaf af every abilify level, boys 
and girls score bofh above and below fheir predicfed score. "The fypical 
pattern was fhaf brighf boys achieved as well, if nof better fhan brighf 
girls, buf more lower-abilify boys performed worse fhan lower-abilify 
girls" (p. 115). In choosing fo work wifh abilify measures - while 
acknowledging fheir confesfed nafure - Richardson argues fhaf fhe 
educafionally sensible quesfions fo pursue are "Which boys are 
performing better fhan similar abilify boys wifhin fhe school?" and 
"Whaf facfors are influencing some low abilify boys fo perform well, 
while ofher low abilify boys do poorly?" (p. 115). The same quesfions are 
asked in relafion fo girls. 

Given more fhan a decade of public and professional debafe, 
polifical buy-in, and research sfudies addressing issues relafed fo boys, 
liferacies, and schooling, a sfeady momenfum has been gafhering across 
Ausfralia wherein fhe complexifies of fhe agenda are more readily 
recognised. When feachers are given fhe opporfunify fo explore liferacy 
and ofher schooling dafa in more sophisficafed ways, fhey recognise fhe 
inferplay of gender wifh social and culfural variables; fhey undersfand 
fhaf if will be necessary, buf insujficient, fo confinue focussing on gender's 
associafion wifh school liferacy oufcomes; and fhey realise fhaf fhe fask 
of reform is concepfually complex. 

Whaf many educators - in schools, educafion sysfems, and 
universifies - now recognise is fhaf fhere is a real danger in not moving 
towards more complex analyses and undersfandings, of nof asking 
"which boys?" - and "which girls?" - are mosf af risk. The danger, of 
course, is fhaf governmenf funding can be misdirected, diluted in ifs 
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impact, as it is spread to enhance boys' education - across boys who are 
"at risk" of not mastering literacy practices, and those who are not at risk 
at all. And, of course, based on fhe assumpfion fhaf if is boys who are nof 
doing well in liferacy, fhere is a danger fhaf groups of girls who 
underachieve in liferacy can be overlooked alfogefher. Puf boldly, fhere 
is a real invesfmenf risk in fhrowing money af advanfaged boys for 
whom school liferacy pracfices reflecf fheir home liferacy practices and 
for whom fhe oufcomes of schooling are sfill promising, if nof privileged, 
while more deserving sfudenfs experience fhe effecfs of a dilufed 
national efforf. 

INTRODUCING PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 

Whaf follows here may seem, af firsf, paradoxical. Thaf is, while arguing 
fhaf a "which boys?" - and, indeed, "which girls?"- approach has been 
legitimised in research, govemmenf funding in Ausfralia is sfill largely 
available for projecfs on boys. In adopting differenf buf offen 
overlapping approaches, research has faken a range of direcfions 
including, for insfance, adopting models based on effective and 
mofivafing pedagogy (Marfin, 2002, 2003), promofing critically liferafe 
and fransformafive pracfices among boys, and girls, encouraging fhem fo 
read and confesf fhe texfs fhrough which fheir lives and idenfifies are 
consfrucfed (Martino ef al., 2004), expanding reperfoires of liferafe 
practice (Alloway, Freebody, Gilberf & Muspraff, 2002; Alloway ef al., 
2006), and, more generally, focussing on "productive pedagogies" 
(Lingard ef al., 2004). 

Following subsfanfial invesfmenfs in boys' educafion over fhe 
decade, in 2005, as a particular example of invesfmenf in fhe agenda, fhe 
Ausfralian govemmenf proposed a $19.4 million professional learning 
exercise for feachers. The invesfmenf saw fhe developmenf of a Success 
for Boys professional learning package (Alloway ef al, 2006), ifs initial 
frialling in 40 schools in 2005, ifs implemenfafion in 800 funded schools 
across Ausfralia in 2006, and ifs furfher implemenfafion in an additional 
800 schools in 2007. The package includes a module on boys and liferacy, 
boys and IGT, Indigenous boys, and menforing for boys. These modules 
are woven fogefher fhrough a core module fhaf infroduces issues of 
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concern, a conceptual framework for working productively wifh boys, 
and a collaborative inquiry in action approach fo improvemenf. 

For fhose willing fo work wifh paradoxical sfafes, fhe challenge was 
one of accepfing a governmenf brief fo develop professional learning 
maferials, fhe fifle of which - Success for Boys - essenfialises boys and 
excludes girls, while af fhe same fime unravelling fhe complexifies of fhe 
issues, highlighting fhe necessify for a mulfi-facfored approach, and 
underscoring fhe absolufe requisife of affending fo girls who are 
sfruggling wifh fhe liferacy practices of fhe school and failing fo 
complefe fheir sfudies along wifh boys. The Success for Boys program 
affempfs fo work wifh such infricacies in a range of ways, a sample of 
which are exemplified in fhe following poinfs. 

Adopting a Positive Approach 

The Success for Boys program is premised on fhe assumption fhaf gender 
gaps are fransmufable. Ausfralia, as indicative of ofher counfries, can do 
more fo improve ifs sifuafion, even when dealing wifh blunf measures 
like average differences befween groups. For example, alfhough 
Ausfralia nesfled among fhe highesf scoring nations for overall reading 
liferacy in fhe PISA league fables, ifs gender gap was larger fhan fhaf 
wifnessed befween boys and girls in ofher high scoring counfries, for 
insfance, Korea and fhe UK (OECD, 2003b). Canada, New Zealand, and 
Finland foo mighf be froubled in sharing a sifuafion wherein high overall 
performance as nations is dampened by acknowledgemenf of less 
favourable performance in relafion fo a gender gap. 

Alfhough fhe defails of fhe mefrics may be crifiqued, fhe league 
fables, if faken af face value, provide direcfion and incentive for 
Ausfralia fo look more closely af how versions of masculinify, as lived 
and experienced wifhin fhe nafional confexf, mighf be implicafed in 
literacy learning at school. The variation among countries in the 
magnitude of gender differences poinfs in fhe direcfion of Ausfralia 
improving on fhis score rafher fhan resfing on fhe assumption fhaf 
liferacy is nafurally a girls' domain. 
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Working with a Conceptual Framework 

The professional learning program begins by integrating cognate 
research into a conceptual framework offering teachers insights as to 
where they might exert their energies in planning, enacting, and 
monitoring success for boys - however success is constituted in the 
particular context - in self-reflexive ways. In doing so, the program 
resists an ad hoc approach that is sometimes driven by teachers' 
understandable thirst for instant remedy, for lists of strategies that have 
been proven to work, and for litanies of tips in which they invest 
professional and personal hope of reform. Although the program 
documents lists and findings from other sources (e.g., Ofsted, 2005), it 
does so, partially at least, to encourage teachers to better understand the 
contextual specificity and contingency of the strategies they employ, 
taking into account the boys whom they teach, and the communities in 
which they work. In asking teachers to adopt a big picture frame from 
which they can draw and trial contextually-responsive strategies, the 
program rejects an approach that pedals a too-easy message implying 
that if teachers perform 'x', rather than 'y,' then boys' learning will 
improve irrespective of context (Rogers, 2003). Although teachers may 
wish otherwise, in the field of education, the certainty of litmus tests do 
not prevail with students in classrooms. 

Acknowledging a Set of Caveats 

Professional learning as mapped out in the Success for Boys program is 
governed by a number of caveats that, from the outset, make explicit the 
program's rejection of an essentialist standpoint. Given that the program 
parameters incorporate a multi-factor approach, boys are not positioned 
as a homogenous group. On the basis of such evidence, it is argued that a 
"which boys?" approach is appropriate to adopt because there appears 
to be no pure essence to being a boy. In further de-essentialising boys as 
a group, similar evidence is offered to argue the case that no one learning 
style characterises boys. The caveat warns that teachers who assume that 
boys are so characterised run the risk of responding to boys in restrictive 
ways, limiting what they can achieve, and failing to offer them 
opportunities to learn in other ways (Ofsted, 2003a; DEMOS, 2004). 
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Among other caveats, the program also cautions teachers to be 
vigilant, ensuring that a focus on boys does not translate into a zero sum 
game wherein success for boys is won af fhe expense of girls. Teachers 
are asked fo be affenfive in monitoring learning oufcomes - anficipafed 
and unanficipafed - for boys and for girls. They are asked nof fo 
overlook fhose girls who, along wifh fheir brofhers, are likely fo achieve 
less fhan whaf fhey ofherwise mighf from school. 

Critiquing Common Explanations 

Alfhough fhe caveafs govern fhe framework from which feachers are 
asked fo work, fhe professional learning also leads feachers beyond 
common explanafions abouf why boys, on average, may under-perform 
in school-based liferacy fasks and assessmenf regimes. The program 
crifiques fhe usual neurological and biochemical explanafions, provides 
evidence fhaf fhe under-represenfafion of male feachers does nof accounf 
for fhe phenomenon, and asks feacher fo (re)consider fhe culfure of 
blame fhaf so offen generafes befween feachers and parenfs in locafing 
fhe source of concern (Alio way ef ak, 2006). And so, teachers are asked to 
abandon deficit thinking about boys - to move away from populisf 
discourse abouf boys having too much fesfosferone fo sif sfill and pay 
affenfion, too few male feachers who sfand as surrogates for absenf 
fafhers, too liffle operafional capacity on the left side of fheir brain, and 
so on. They are asked instead fo undersfand how masculinity is 
implicated in boys' engagement with school-based learning, how 
curriculum, pedagogy, and assessment practices are deeply implicated in 
boys' responses to literacy learning, how literacy practices are 
transforming fhrough fhe producfion of new fechnologies, and how 
wider school pracfices, including communify engagemenf, mighf also be 
key fo undersfanding how an agenda focussing on improving boys' 
liferacy learning could be achieved. 

There are ofher fasks foo for teachers to perform. The agenda is 
complex and if cerfainly requires a more nuanced response fhan one 
premised on gender wars and baffles, and on fears fhaf a male 
sfronghold on polifical, economic, and social processes has been 
dismanfled. The Ausfralian sfory, alfhough nof unified, can be read as 
one wherein teachers are currently being encouraged, through the 
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injection of professional learning maferials and funds, to swim against 
the tide of populisf discourse abouf boys, and about literacy, and to 
engage with the agenda in all of ifs complexify, acknowledging fhaf fhe 
swim is a fough one fo negofiafe. 

NOTES 


' Results on reading and writing tests for years 3, 5 and 7 are collected 
nationally and fed back to State Education systems for information, review, and 
future tracking of each State's progress. The data that support this graph were 
supplied by Education Queensland for the purpose of another research project 
but were re-analysed in this form to illustrate this point here. 

^ It is acknowledged that the disadvantaged schools index is a crude 
measure of individual students' circumstances. The index does not take account 
of social mobility of students in transferring from one school to another. More 
refined analyses employing the socio-economic status of each student in relation 
to their individual results were not possible because that information was not 
readily available from the state department. 
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